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DIVERSIFIED FARMING UNDER THE PLANTA- 
TION SYSTEM. 



INTRODUCTION. 

At sundry times and at various places much of the farm land of 
this country has been devoted to the growing of one particular crop. 
If for a series of years a certain crop brings a high price, many farmers 
are likely to plant large areas of that crop, and often the entire farm 
is given over to it. Again, certain soils in certain climates lend 
themselves peculiarly to the best development of a certain crop, and 
here also the entire acreage is likely to be in that particular crop. 

Without disputing the good points of such practice, such as the 
profits secured at times, the possibility of establishing a reputation for 
a certain product, the thorough knowledge obtained of a particular 
crop and its peculiarities, and the small equipment of machinery 
required for it, it is only necessary to point out some of the evil results 
of the system in order to convince most people of its harmfulness. 

One result of the continued cultivation of a single crop is the in- 
fection of the soil with spores of fungous diseases peculiar to the plant 
grown. The practice also results in a rapid depletion of soil fertility. 
In unfavorable years — years of frost, of drought, of much rain, of 
insect attacks, or of very low prices — the farmers who depend upon 
one crop are brought to a realization of the value and the necessity 
of diversification. 

In the United States there have been many examples of this lack 
of diversification, and also many examples of the resulting evils. In 
the Central States corn was grown for many years on the same soil 
until low prices and low yields compelled the farmers to diversify. In 
the North and the Northwest wheat was, and in many places is still, 
almost the only crop grown. Many farmers who depended upon it 
alone went out of business during several successive unfavorable 
periods. Similar results have been observed at various times with 
cotton, sugar cane, rice, potatoes, hops, grapes, peaches, apples, 
onions, and other crops. Just recently a disease has been found 
upon melons which may make it more profitable to grow some other 
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crop for .a few years. There is also a root-rot appearing upon racU 
ishes which may necessitate the abandonment of that crop upon 
infected soils. So, also, the ravages of the boll weevil are compelling 
the southern farmer to diversify. If the boll weevil causes both the 
upland and the bottom-land farmers of the South to diversify and 
rotate their crops, it will prove, to be not an unmixed evil. 

Upland farmers take more readily to diversification and rotation 
than do the river-bottom planters, and for several reasons. In the 
first place their soils are poorer, and a rotation of crops is impera- 
tive in order to obtain any reasonable yield, while the bottom soils 
have such a mine of fertility in and beneath them that it is often 
many years before there is any noticeable decrease in yield, even 
where only one crop is grown. The average number of acres to the 
owner is less on the hill than on the bottom land and the tenants are 
fewer in number. The hill farmers usually live upon their farms, while 
the bottom-land planters as a rule reside in town, where it is impossible 
for them to keep an eye upon all the details of a diversified system of 
farming. Besides being in a position to better oversee the work, the 
hill farmers also do more of their own work, and this is an important 
factor in diversification. It can hardly be expected that a class of 
tenants whose crop of cotton often grows in spite of, rather than 
because of, them will make a success of live stock, truck, or fruit 
growing — complex industries which require a more thorough knowl- 
edge of scientific agriculture. After tenants have been instructed 
how to handle such products and have become accustomed to 
them there will be less difficulty in planning for diversification. 
The bottom-land planters usually keep only enough live stock to 
carry on the work of the plantation, while it is no uncommon thing 
to find a hill farm with twenty to thirty head of cattle, an equal 
number of swine, and several head of mule or horse colts. The 
keeping of live stock necessitates growing more forage crops; con- 
sequently more of the total acreage of the farm must be devoted to 
the raising of this feed. These forage crops are fed to the live stock, 
and the manure is returned to the soil, thus preserving its fertility. 

The planters maintain that because of the roving tendency of the 
tenant class they can not plan for diversified farming. This roving 
is partly due to the desire of the tenant to better himself, each man 
wanting to work where he can make the most money. In the two 
examples cited later the planters say that to hold their tenants all 
they have to do is to show that the tenants can make more on that 
particular plantation than upon any other. The planters do this by 
encouraging their men to fix up their homes, so that they will be 
homes in the true sense of the word, to grow as much as possible 
upon their holdings of what they need to eat, to keep more or less 
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hve stock, and to raise forage for that stock. And then the planters 
advise them to grow such crops as will bring in money at various 
Beasons of the year. It is no trouble to hold a tenant with such 
surroundings and with another pay day only a few weeks ahead, 
but it is very easy to lose one when there is only an annual pay day, 
as is the case when cotton is the only money crop. 

One of the main reasons for this lack of diversification is the lack 
of forehandedness among the tenant class and the disinclination of 
the planters and the merchants to lend money or supplies on any- 
thing but cotton. This is because cotton is " tangible." A dishonest 
tenant can dispose of eggs, butter, grain, pork, hay, or truck with- 
out the knowledge of his creditor, but a cotton bale is too large to 
escape undetected, and especially so as the planter gets a record of 
it as it passes through the gin. Unfortunately, it is true that most of 
the merchants do not want to abolish the credit system. It is to 
their advantage to continue it, and some of them fail to see that the 
antire country is held back because of it. 

Many of the planters affirm that there is no money in anything 
but cotton, but this has been proved a fallacy. At the present 
prices of pork and the cheapness of producing it in the South, and 
at the present prices of hay and other forage, of cowpeas for seed, of 
good cows, of truck, and of mules, money can be made in diversified 
farming. 

The planters are held in a system fixed by their predecessors. 
This system was a development through a series of years of very 
peculiar conditions, a development in which few of the present 
planters played a part, but resulting in a system from which many of 
them do not care to depart and do not know how to depart. This 
paper is intended to show those who may desire to change their 
methods how other men have started in the work of diversification. 

Mr. F. M. Greene, of Atlanta, Tex., instructs each of his tenants 
to devote a few acres each year to Irish potatoes, and then, by digging 
all at the same time, a carload is obtained for shipment. Later in 
the summer cabbages are planted on this land, to come off in January 
and February. This last winter (1906-7) a profit of $150 an acre 
was realized on the cabbage crop. This is a simple system of diversi- 
fication, but it gives the men three money crops at three different 
times of the year. 

AIT EXPERIMENT IN DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 

In 1906 the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
United States Department of Agriculture began some diversification 
work with the tenants on the Rosalie Plantation at Moreland, La., 
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owned by Mr. William Polk, of Alexandria, La. Mr. Henry Easter- 
brook, of Pineville, Lar, had direct charge of this work, under the 
supervision of the Office of Farm Management Investigations of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Each tenant set aside for this experiment nearly 2 acres of land, 
on which he planted potatoes, watermelons, sweet com, and cabbage — 
approximately one-half acre of each. These crops were planted at 
the same time by all of the tenants, so as to be ready for harvest at 
the same time upon all of the fields. 

Because of poor seed and excessive rainfall in the early spring the 
corn crop was very poor. In four instances it was a complete failure, 
while in the others there was an insufficient quantity for marketing, 
and it was therefore fed to stock upon the place. From May 6 until 
June 26, 1906, there was no rain, and because of this the cabbage 
crop was also a failure. One tenant, A. Palmer, planted sweet pota- 
toes when the corn and cabbage failed. . These yielded at the rate of 
271 bushels to the acre. Half of the crop was sold at prices ranging 
from 50 cents to a dollar per bushel, the average price being 60 cents. 
The other half was kept for family use. 

The Irish potato crop was decidedly a success, as shown by Table 
1, only one tenant reporting a failure: 

Table 1. — Potato crop, 1906, of tenants on the plantation of William Polk, near More- 

. land. La. 



Name of tenant. 



Area 
plant- 
ed 



Yield 
ol 
the 

plot. 



Yield 
to the 
acre. 



Gross 

re- 
ceipts. 



Expenses to the acre. 



Fer- 
tili- 
zers. 



Seed. 



Bags. 



Rent. 



Total. 



Net 
profit 



Loss. 



Net 
profit 
to 
the 
acre. 



H. Edwards . . 

N. Dixon 

J. Crawford... 
J. Brown 

G. Mason 

J. Chase 

T. Grimble. . . . 

A. Figgins 

W. Odom 

I. Carey 

T. Jefferson. . . 

H. Thompson. 
A. Williams... 
S. Goodman . . 

8. Money 

P. Thompson . 

A. Palmer 

E. Brown 



Total 

Average, Includ- 
ing No. 18.... 
Average, exclud- 
ing No. 18.... 



Acres 



8J 



Bush 
107A 
106f 
103J 
95$ 
86} 
82* 
72j 
71t 



43: 

39> 

m 



$27.90 

36.00 
31.13 
42.93 
38.85 
37.14 
32.55 
28.43 
31.35 
28.35 
27.83 
25.73 
25.43 
24.00 
23.03 
19.58 
17.70 
3.53 



$6.88 
3.44 
3. 44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
4.13 
3.44 
413 
3.44 



5S6JJ 



1,234& 
61. J 
70.J 



501.46 



66.74 



$1.26 

1.68 
1.40 



1.33 
1.19 
1.26 
1.33 



$0. 73 

.94 
.84 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
.94 
1.25 
1.25 
1. 13 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 



$17.75 
12.94 
12.56 
13.32 
13.32 
13.25 
12.97 
12.59 
13.04 
12.90 
13.33 
12.83 
13.59 
12.69 
12.62 
12.48 
12.41 
11. 71 



$12. 15 

23.06 
18.57 
2ft 61 
25.53 
23.89 
19.58 
15.84 
18.31 
15.45 
•14.50 
12.90 
11.84 
11. 31 
10.41 
7. 10 
6.29 



20.83 



234.30 
28.20 



275. 34 



$8. 18 



$42.02 
61.49 
55.71 
59.22 
51.06 
47.78 
39.16 
41.24 
36.62 
30.90 
32.63 
25.80 
23.68 
22.62 
20.82 
14.20 
10.58 



8.18 



32.10 
35.20 



It will be seen that the net profits to the acre on the crop of Irish 
potatoes varied from $10.58 to $61.49, averaging $32.10, including 
the one failure. The yields varied from nearly 8 to 107 bushels to the 
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acre, averaging 61$ bushels. If, however, the one failure is not taken 
into consideration, an average yield of 70£ bushels and an average 
profit of $35.20 to the acre are shown. These potatoes were dug on 
May 21 and 22, 1906, and sold in the car at 90 cents a bushel. The 
yields would have been larger but the price lower had they been dug 
one week later. In addition to this crop of potatoes with profits of 
over $30 per acre, it would have been possible to have grown after- 
wards a good crop of Mexican June corn, or cowpeas, or other crops 
upon this same land and to have followed these by some winter crop. 

When it is considered that none of these tenants had ever before 
grown Irish potatoes and had to be instructed in their cultivation 
from the very beginning, the possibilities open to them in the future 
as they become more familiar with the crop can be seen. 

The watermelons were sold in Alexandria and other neighboring 
towns as they matured, bringing an average of 7 cents each. Water- 
melons grown upon bottom lands are poorer in quality than those pro- 
duced upon the hill lands, and bring less upon the market. • One load 
of these melons was sold on the State camp grounds, but the demand 
for them was slight because of their poor quality. It will be seen 
from Table 2 that the yields varied from 0 to 600 melons to the acre, 
averaging about 300 per acre for the 15 productive plots recorded. 
The results in money varied from a loss of $4.54 on half an acre to a 
gain at the rate of $85.83 to the acre, the average profit being $25.41. 

Table 2. — Watermelon crop, 1906, of tenants on ilie plantation of William Polk, near 

Moreland, La. 



Name of tenant. 



T. Grtmble 

P. Thompson 

W. Odom 

8. Goodman 

I. Carey 

G. Mason 

N. Dixon 

A. Figgins 

J. Chase 

S. Money , 

J. Crawford 

A. Williams 

J. Brown 

H. Edwards 

H. Thompson 

T. Jefferson 

A. Palmer .- 

K. Brown 

Total 

. Average for the 15 plots 
recorded 



Num 
ber 
grown 
to the 
acre. 



600 
600 
450 
400 
410 
300 
280 
260 
240 
220 
214 
200 
225 
103 

w 

27 
0 

o 



300 



Acres 
i 

A 



9i 



Expenses to the acre. 



Ferti- 
lizer. 



$2.06 

2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
1.04 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 



3a 06 



Seed. 



$1.02 

1.02 
1.02 
1.22 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
.81 
1.02 
1.02 



18.35 



Rent. 



$1.80 

1.46 
2.03 
1.35 
1.24 
2.03 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.79 
1.46 
1.46 
1. 17 
1.91 
.59 
1.46 
1.46 



27.05 



Total 



$4.88 

4.54 
5.11 
463 
4.32 
5.11 
4.54 
4.54 
4.54 
4.54 
4.87 
4.54 
4.54 
3.23 
4.99 
a46 
4.54 
4.54 



81.46 



Gross 

re- 
ceipts. 



$57.70 

39.00 
34 50 
23.85 
17.50 
25.00 
18.50 
17.50 
16.50 
15.40 
18.00 
14 75 
10.60 
6.30 
8.40 
4.00 



327.50 



Net 
profit 



$52.82 
34 46 
29.39 
19.22 
1a 18 

19.89 
13.96 
12.96 
11.96 
10.86 
iai3 
10.21 
6.06 

a 07 
a4i 

.54 



255.12 



Loss. 



$4.54 
4.54 



9.08 



o No record. 
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The figures in Tables 1 and 2 include the rent of the land and the 
cost of seed, fertilizers, and bagging for the potatoes, but do not 
include any expense for labor. The rent is figured at $5 an acre for 
the time actually taken to produce the crop. 

From observations during the first year's work it was clearly seen 
that it was possible to establish a system of diversification on plan- 
tations and that the tenants were eager to raise other things than 
cotton, provided the owner was willing and they had some little 
instruction in the care of the new crops. However, it was noticed that 
true diversification is possible only where the tenant lives upon 
the land which he tills. When this is the case he can keep live stock, 
raise the necessary feed, provide pastures, and attend to the little 
details required by a diversified farm. Where a tenant lived a few 
miles from his holdings he lost too much time in going back and forth 
and was unable to give the necessary attention to his crops. 0 Because 
of this loss of time the owner during the past winter has moved many 
of his cottages from the old " quarters" to the holdings of the tenants. 
Many of the houses have been remodeled. A prize is offered to the 
tenant showing the most taste in the improvement of his home and 
environments. 

All the tenants were much pleased with the experiment and desired 
to continue it. The owner is now one of the greatest diversification 
enthusiasts in the South. For 1907 he has planned to diversify fur- 
ther by adding sugar cane, alfalfa, and other crops to his list. (See 
Table 3.) He also has extended the work to his adjoining plantation. 

Table 3 gives the names of the tenants on Emfield and Rosalie 
plantations, with the acreages which they have in each crop. The 
larger acreage is still in cotton and corn, but there are considerable 
areas in ribbon cane, alfalfa, and Irish potatoes, each terant having 
from 1 to 5 acres of each of these crops. Then there are smaller areas 
in watermelons, cabbages, and sweet potatoes. 

o The cabbage crop referred to might have been saved had the tenants lived near 
enough so as to have been able to water it. 
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Table 3.— Kinds of crops, with acreages, grown by tenants of William Polk in 1907, 
with number of live stock kept. 



Name of tenant and 
number In his 
family. 



A. Figglns (2) 

T. Jefferson (4) 

A. Palmer (8) 

I. Jackson (2) 

A. Stracener (5) 

A. Williams (6) 

I. Carey (8) 

G. Mason (10) 

P. Thompson (4) 

W. Odom (10) 

T. Grimble (7) 

W. Thompson (3) . . . 
J. Chase (4) 

H. Edwards (8) 

E. Johnson (5) . , 

W. King (10) 

H. Griffin (6) 

L. Foster (9) 

W. Boxter (5) 

B. Purdy (6) 

E. Bayou (3) 

M. Weldon (2) 

A. Ashley (4) 

M. Odom (2) 

J. Colletto (3) 

M. Gereinto (6) 

D. Eomero (6) 

S. Goodman (4) 

B. Barnado (5) 

J. Williams (2) 

S. Monie (4) 

J. Brown (6) 

E. Brown (9) 

N. Dixon (12) 

J. Crawford (6) 

H. Burrel (3) 

H. Low (2) 



Total. 



ores 
22 
10 
26 
13 
16 
30 
25 
20 
20 
48 
17 
16 
18 
28 
14 
17 
15 
20 
19 
15 
13 
12 
12 
12 
40 
17 
26 
30 
18 
15 
25 
27 
23 
40 
22 
26 
12 



Acres 



777 



ores 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
5 
4 
5 
4 
12 
2 
3 

I 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
20 
2} 
3 



Acres 
23 



66| 129 417 



7 
15 
16 
14 
13 
12 
38 

9i 

8 

7 

15 
10 
9 
10 
12 



10 

6 

8 
10 

21 

5 
20 
12 

7 

15 
11 

6 
15 
14 
16 

3 



Acres 
2 
2 
li 
3 



Acres 
1 

i 



Acres Acres 



Acres 



Acres 



O 



Si 



62} 32J 10} 19i 27i 18| 76 44 94 213 



No. 

10 
9 
3 
1 
5 
8 
7 

15 
4 

20 

10 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 

10 
6 
1 
7 
1 
3 
5 
2 

"2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
7 
16 
2 
26 
4 
1 
2 



In addition to the crops specified, three tenants had an eighth of an 
acre each in onions; two, one-fourth acre each in peanuts; one, one- 
fourth acre in sweet corn; and one, 6 acres in Johnson grass, while one 
tenant had three-fourths of an acre each in clover and in oats and 
vetch, one-half an acre each in radishes and rape, and an eighth of an 
acre each in tomatoes, beans, okra, and cantaloupes. 

The income will be derived from Irish potatoes, watermelons, cot- 
ton, and ribbon cane, in the order given, while many of the tenants 
will also have small quantities of sweet potatoes, cabbages, and other 
truck to sell, and perhaps a little pork. In addition to this, these 
tenants have had their own milk, butter, eggs, and vegetables; they 
have raised their own poultry, pork, and hay, and at the end of the 
year will be much better off than when they paid out for these things 
all they received for the cotton crop. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The tenant's prosperity is identical with that of the planter. It is 
therefore to the advantage of the planter to encourage diversified 
farming among his tenants. It is hoped that many planters will 
learn from the description of these experiments in Louisiana not only 
the benefits of diversification but also how to start the work. Not 
every one will be so situated as to follow this outline exactly, but the 
principle is plain and some plan can be evolved which will work 
equally well under other conditions. 
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Breeds of Dairy Cattle. Pp. 48. 



107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 

122. 
124. 
125. 

126. 

127. 
128. 
129. 
131. 

132. 
133. 
134. 

135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 

140. 
142. 

143. 

144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 



156. 
157. 
158. 

159. 
161. 

162. 
164. 
165. 



Experiment Station Work— XIII. Pp. 32. 
Saltbushes. Pp. 20. 
Farmers' Reading Courses. Pp. 20. 
Rice Culture in the United States. Pp. 28. 
Farmer's Interest in Good Seed. Pp. 24. 
Bread and Bread Making. Pp. 40. 
The Apple and How to Grow It. Pp. 32. 
Experiment Station Work— XIV. Pp. 28. 
Hop Culture in California. Pp. 28. 
Irrigation in Fruit Growing. Pp. 48. 
Grape Growing in the South. Pp. 32. 
Experiment Station Work— XV. Pp. 30. 
Insects Affecting Tobacco. Pp. 32. 
Beans, Peas, and other Legumes as Food. 
Pp. 38. 

Experiment Station Work— XVI. Pp. 32. 
Experiment Station Work— XVII. Pp. 32. 
Protection of Food Products from Injurious 

Temperatures. Pp. 24. 
Practical Suggestions for Farm Buildings. 

Pp. 48. 

Important Insecticides. Pp. 46. 

Eggs and Their Uses as Food. Pp. 40. 

Sweet Potatoes. Pp. 40. 

Household Tests for Detection of Oleomar- 
garine and Renovated Butter. Pp. 10. 

Insect Enemies of Growing Wheat. Pp. 38. 

Experiment Station Work— XVIII. Pp. 32. 

Tree Planting in Rural School Grounds. Pp. 
32. 

Sorghum Sirup Manufacture. Pp. 40. 
Earth Roads. Pp. 24. 
The Angora Goat. Pp. 48. 
Irrigation in Field and Garden. Pp. 40. 
Emmet: A Grain for the Semiarid Regions. 
Pp. 16. 

Pineapple Growing. Pp. 48. 

Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value 

of Food. Pp. 48. 
Conformation of Beef and Dairy Cattle. Pp. 

44. 

Experiment Station Work— XIX. Pp.32. 
Carbon Bisulphid as an Insecticide. Pp. 28. 
Insecticides and Fungicides. Pp. 16. 
Winter Forage Crops for the South. Pp. 40. 
Experiment Station Work— XX. Pp. 32. 
Clearing New Land. Pp. 24. 
Dairying in the South. Pp. 48. 
Scabies in Cattle. Pp. 32. 
Orchard Enemies in the Pacific Northwest. 
Pp. 39. 

The Home Fruit Garden: Preparation and 

Care. Pp. 16. 
How Insects Affect Health in Rural Districts. 

Pp. 19. 

The Home Vineyard. Pp. 22. 

The Propagation of Plants. Pp. 24. 

How to Build Small Irrigation Ditches. Pp. 

28. 

Scab in Sheep. Pp. 48. 
Practical Suggestions for Fruit Growers. 
Pp. 30. 

Experiment Station Work— XXI. Pp. 32. 
Rape as a Forage Crop. Pp. 16. 
Silkworm Culture. Pp. 32. 
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166. Cheese Making on the Farm. Pp. 16. 

167. Cassava. Pp. 32. 

168. Pearl Millet. Pp. 16. 

169. Experiment Station Work— XXII. Pp. 32. 

170. Principles of Horse Feeding. Pp. 44. 

172. SealelnsectsandMitesonCltrusTrees. Pp.43. 

173. Primer of Forestry. Pp. 48. 

174. Broom Corn. Pp. 30. 

175. Home Manufacture and Use of Unfermented 

Grape Juice. Pp. 16. 

176. Cranberry Culture. Pp. 20. 

177. Squab Raising. Pp. 32. 

178. Insects Injurious in Cranberry Culture. Pp. 

32 

179. Horseshoeing. Pp.30. 

181. Pruning. Pp. 39. 

182. Poultry as Food. Pp. 40. 

183. Meat on the Farm: Butchering, Curing, and 

Keeping. Pp. 37. 

184. Marketing Live Stock. Pp. 40. > 

185. Beautifying the Home Grounds. Pp. 24. 

186. Experiment Station Work— XXIII. Pp. 32. 

187. Drainage of Farm Lands. Pp. 38. 

188. Weeds Used in Medicine. Pp. 45. 

190. Experiment Station Work— XXIV. Pp. 32. 

192. Barnyard Manure. Pp. 32. 

193. Experiment Station Work— XXV. Pp. 32. 

194. Alfalfa Seed. Pp. 14. 

195. Annual Flowering Plants. Pp. 48. 

196. Usefulness of the American Toad. Pp. 16. 

197. Importation of Game Birds and Eggs for 

Propagation. Pp. 30. 

198. Strawberries. Pp. 24. 

199. Corn Growing. Pp. 32. 

200. Turkeys. Pp. 40. 

201. Cream Separator on Western Farms. Pp. 23. 

202. Experiment Station Work— XXVI. Pp.32. 

203. Canned Fruits, Preserves, and Jellies. Pp. 32. 

204. The Cultivation of Mushrooms. Pp. 24. 

205. Pig Management. Pp. 40. 

206. Milk Fever and Its Treatment. Pp. 16. 

208. Varieties of Fruits Recommended for Plant- 

ing. Pp. 48. 

209. Controlling the Boll Weevil in Cotton Seed 

and at Ginneries. Pp. 32. 

210. Experiment Station Work— XXVII. Pp.32. 

211. The Use of Paris Green in Controlling the 

Cotton Boll Weevil. Pp. 23. 
213. Raspberries. Pp. 38. 

215. Alfalfa Growing. Pp. 40. 

216. The Control of the Boll Weevil. Pp. 32. 

217. Essential Steps in Securing an Early Crop of 

Cotton. Pp. 16. 

218. The School Garden. Pp. 40. 

219. Lessons from the Grain Rust Epidemic of 

1904. Pp. 24. 

220. Tomatoes. Pp.32. 

221. Fungous Diseases of the Cranberry. Pp. 16. 

222. Experiment Station Work— XXVIII. Pp.32. 

223. Miscellaneous Cotton Insects In Texas. Pp. 

24. 

224. Canadian Field Peas. Pp. 16. 

225. Experiment Station Work— XXIX. Pp. 32. 

226. Relation of Coyotes to Stock Raising in the 

West. Pp. 24. 

227. Experiment Station Work— XXX. Pp. 32. 

228. Forest Planting and Farm Management. 

Pp. 22. 

229. The Production of Good Seed Corn. Pp. 24. 

231. Spraying for Cucumber and Melon Diseases. 

Pp. 24. 

232. Okra: Its Culture and Uses. Pp. 16. 

233. Experiment Station Work— XXXI. Pp. 32. 

234. The Guinea Fowl. Pp. 24. 

235. Preparation of Cement Concrete. Pp. 32. 

236. Incubation and Incubators. Pp. 32. 

237. Experiment Station Work— XXXII. Pp.32. 

238. Citrus Fruit Growing in the Gulf States. 

Pp. 48. 

239. The Corrosion of Fence Wire. Pp. 32. 

240. Inoculation of Legumes. Pp. 8. 

241. Butter Making on the Farm. Pp. 32. 

242. An Example of Model Farming. Pp. 16. 

243. Fungicides and their Use In Preventing Dis- 

eases of Fruits. Pp. 32. 
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244. Experiment Station Work— XXXIII. Pp.32. 

245. Renovation of Worn-out Soils. Pp. 16. 

246. Saccharine Sorghums for Forage. Pp. 37. 

247. The Control of the Codling Moth and Apple 

Scab. Pp. 21. 

248. The Lawn. Pp. 20. 

249. Cereal Breakfast Foods. Pp. 36. 

250. The Prevention of Wheat Smut and Loose 

Smut of Oats. Pp. 16. 

251. Experiment Station Work— XXXIV. Pp. 32. 

252. Maple Sugar and Sirup. Pp. 36. 

253. The Germination of Seed Corn. Pp. 16. 

254. Cucumbers. Pp. 30. 

255. The Home Vegetable Garden. Pp. 47. 

256. Preparation of Vegetables for the Table. 

Pp. 48. 

257. Soil Fertility. Pp. 39. 

258. Texas or Tick Fever and Its Prevention. 

Pp. 45. 

259. Experiment Station Work— XXXV. Pp. 32. 

260. Seed of Red Clover and Its Impurities. Pp. 

24. 

261. The Cattle Tick. Pp. 22. 

262. Experiment Station Work— XXXVI. Pp.32. 

263. Practical Information for Beginners in Irri- 

gation. Pp. 40. 

264. The Brown-tail Moth and How to Control It. 

Pp. 22. 

265. Game Laws for 1906. Pp. 54. 

266. Management of Soils to Conserve Moisture. 

Pp. 30. 

267. Experiment Station Work— XXXVII. Pp. 

32. 

268. Industrial Alcohol: Sources and Manufac- 

ture. 'Pp. 45. 

269. Industrial Alcohol: Uses and Statistics. 

Pp. 29. 

270. Modern Conveniences for the Farm Home. 

Pp. 48. 

271. Forage Crop Practices in Western Oregon 

and Western Washington. Pp. 39. 

272. A Successful Hog and Seed-Corn Farm. Pp. 

16. 

273. Experiment Station Work— XXXVIII. Pp. 

32. 

274. Flax Culture. Pp. 36. 

275. The Gipsy Moth and Howto Control It. Pp. 

22. 

276. Experiment Station Work— XXXIX. Pp. 

32. 

277. The Use of Alcohol and Gasoline in Farm 

Engines. Pp. 40. 

278. Leguminous Crops for Green Manuring. Pp. 

27. 

279. A Method of Eradicating Johnson Grass. 

Pp. 16. 

280. A Profitable Tenant Dairy Farm. Pp. 16. 

281. Experiment Station Work— XL. Pp. 32. 

282. Celery. Pp. 36. 

283. Spraying for Apple Diseases and the Codling 

Moth in the Ozarks. Pp. 42. 

284. Insect and Fungous Enemies of the Grape 

East of the Rocky Mountains. Pp. 48. 

285. The Advantage of Planting Heavy Cotton 

Seed. Pp. 16. 

286. Comparative Value of Whole Cotton Seed 

and Cotton-seed Meal in Fertilizing Cotton. 
Pp. 14. 

287. Poultry Management. (In press.) 

288. Nonsaccharine Sorghums. Pp. 28. 

289. Beans. Pp. 28. 

290. The Cotton Bollworm. Pp. 32. 

291. Evaporation of Apples. Pp. 38. 

292. Cost of Filling Silos. Pp. 15. 

293. Use of Fruit as Food. Pp. 38. 

294. Farm Practice in the Columbia Basin Up- 

lands. (In press.) 

295. Potatoes and Other Root Crops as Food. 

(In press.) 

296. Experiment Station Work— XLI. (In press.) 

297. Method of Destroying Rats. (In press.) 

298. The Food Value of Indian Corn and Corn 

Products. (In press.) 

299. Diversified Farming under the Plantation 

System, Pp. 14. 



